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Afghan revolutions, 540. ' 
Agriculture, two schools of scientific, 


155—its development ab intra by | 


tillage and stirring the soil, or ab 
extra by manuring it, b.—periods of 
plentiful harvests, 154—relation of 
the annual rainfall to the production 
' of corn, 156—variation of prices of 
wheat in the last 30 years of the 18th 
century, ib.—examples of exhaustion 
-of the soil in the United States, 158 
—average yield of wheat over all 
France 15} bushels per acre, 159— 
| artificial manures, 160—importance 
of understanding the habit of plants, 
162—Lawes’s experiments at Rot- 
hamstead, ib.—manure the raw ma- 
terial of crops, 163—war of petits 
cultivateurs with wastes, 164 — 
Chinese law of compensation to 
maintain the fertility of land, 165— 
ammoniacal manures, 166 — prizes 
for best managed farms, 107. 
America, tales of shadow and mystery, 
her only original line in literature, 509, 
Andrews's (Dr.) Studium generale, 255. 
Asia (Central), great approximation of 
the British and Russian empires since 
the Afghan war, 518—map, 522— 
correspondence between Lord Gran- 
ville and Prince Gortchakoff, 523— 
geography of the countries between 
the two empires, <b.—the Bolor Dagh, 
524—Eastern Turkestan for cen- 
turies inaccessible, 526—trade with 
Kashgar, 528—Dardistan and the 
Dard tribes, 530—the Peshdwar val- 
ley, 531—the Yiisufzai country, seat 
-ot fanatical Mahommedan zealotry, 
ib.—independent Kafirs, 534—form- 
ation of the modern Afghan State, 
.528—Balkh the head of the Afghan 
rovinces, 441—Badakhshan, 542— 
its fertility, productions, and delight- 
ful climate, ib.—kidnapping and 


man-selling, 543—mines and popula- | 
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tion, b.—Wakhin a fief of Badakh 
shan, 544—the kingdom of Darwiz, 
545—States of the Oxus basin, 546 
—description of the mountain pass 
Sir-e-ték, 547—our strong position 
in India, 549—advantage to England 
of whatever enriches and strengthens 
Persia, ib.—suggestion for the esta- 
blishment of an ‘ intermediary zone,’ 


550. 
Aumale’s (Duke d’) éloge on Monta- 
lembert read in the Academy, 417. 


B. 


Balzac, effect produced by reading, 506. 

Battues, origin of, 50. 

Belgium, Universities of, 278—those 
of Brussels and Louvain represent 
respectively the Secularist and the 
Ultramontane sections of the coun- 
try, b.—the Belgian University sys- 
tem, 279. 

Benson’s (R.) able pamphlet on the 
purchase of railways by the State, 
380—his arguments, 384, 

Bernadotte (King of Sweden), anecdote 
of his devotion to his native France, 
425. 

Bréal (M.) on public instruction in 
France, 255. 

Browning’s (Mrs.) Sonnets, . 

Bussy Rabutin’s (Comte de) influence 
on the life of Madame de Sévigné, 
113— Histoire Amoureuse des Gaules 
126—-sent to the Bastile, 127. 

Bustard, disappearance of the, 42, 


C. 


Capercailzie, re-introduction of the, 51 
—the largest British bird of sport, 
52. 

Cat (wild), scarcity of the, 49. 

Catholicism, character and pretensions 
of, 181. 

Charles II., anecdote of his Janding in 
Scotland from Holland, 397. 

Charlotte (the Princess, daughter of 


2a 


. 
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George IV.), reverse in her case | 
of the ordinary experiences of a 
woman’s life, 1—her early compan- 
ions her friends through life, 3—re- 
— and treated with severity by 

er grandmother Queen Charlotte, 
4—her hatred of Court etiquette, 7 
—consents to marry the Prince of 
Orange, 8 — her determination to | 
frustrate any design of weaning her 
from England, 10 — her father’s 
eagerness for the marriage, 13—her 
misgivings about it, 16—rupture with 
the Prince of Orange, 18—their mu- 
tual dislike, ib—vain efforts of the 
Prince Regent for a reconciliation, | 
19—she takes shelter with her mother 
in Connaught Place, and is carried 
back to Carlton House the same | 
night, 20—the Prince Regent’s com- | 
plaints against his daughter, 21— | 
system of tyranny pursued towards | 
her, 22—happiness of her marriage 
with Prince Leopold, 24—her noble 
character and death, 28. 

Chaucer Society and its founder, Mr. 
Furnivall,; 226—Chaucerian revival, 
ib.—Chaucer a lesser Shakespeare, 
227 — pre-eminently the dramatic 
genius of peor at Europe, 228— 
the completion of the ‘ Canterbury 
Tales’ impeded by his extreme pecu- 
niary difficulties, 229—his genius 
consummate, 231—its affinity to that 
of Shakespeare, ib.—skill in charac- 
terisation, ib.— the ‘Parson’ com- 
pared with Goldsmith’s Village 
Preacher and the Vicar of Wake- 
field, and with Browning's portrait- 
painting in verse, 233—highly en- 
dowed with the pathetic sense, 236— 
his irony, ib.— Chaucer and the 
‘ gentle Shakespeare ’ both character- 
ised by wonderful loveableness of 
nature, 238 — question of Shake- 
speare’s knowledge of Chaucer, 240— 
tribute to Chaucer by Shakespeare’s 
contemporaries, 242—materials com- 
mon to the times of both Chaucer and 
Shakespeare and used by both, 245— 
echoes of Chaucer in Shakespeare’s 
plays, 246—indications in the ‘ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream’ of Shaks- 

8 ’s knowledge of the ‘ Knight's 

ale,’ 248—-extreme minuteness and 
fulness of description, abundance of 
imagery and illustration, and display 
of poetical richness and power, ex- 
emplified in Chaucer’s ‘ Troylus 
and Oryseyde’ and Shakespeare's 





‘Troilus and Cressida,’ 252—Chau- 
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cerian traces in the works of Shakes- 
peare, 254. 

Childers’s (Mr.) statement as to the 
condition of the navy, 96. 

China, general and incurable senility 
produced by its system of examina- 
tions and competitions, 278. 

Christian Art, Literature, and Civilisa- 
tion, 438. 

Commerce (British), Leone Levi's his- 
tory of, 204—London 100 years ago, 
207—differences between the Eng- 
land of 1760 and the present time, 
209 — effects on commerce of the 
American revolution and the subse- 
quent hostilities with the United 
States, France, and Holland, 211— 
benefits conferred on commerce by Pitt, 
212—treaty of commerce with France 
in 1786, ib.—effects of the French 
revolution and the consequent war 
with France, 214—suspension of cash 
payments in 1797, 215—Napoleon’s 
decree of Fontainebleau, ib.—Sir Ro- 
bert Peel carries his resolution for the 
resumption of cash payments, 216 
—commencement of improvement 
dating from Mr. Huskisson’s com- 
mercial reforms, 217 — gold disco- 
coveries in California and Australia, 
219—their effect, ib.— compared with 
that of the earlier discoveries of the 
precious metals in America, ib.—in- 
fluence on prices of the modern dis- 
coveries, 226—table of the actual 
coinage of gold in the principal mints 
of the world since 1848, 221—impetus 
given by the gold discoveries to all 
industrial occupations, 222 —sum- 
mary of the work, 224, 

Compensation, the most universal of 
the laws of nature, 165. 

Crimea, our struggle in, made fruitless, 
and the treaty of Paris shattered by 
a haughty and imperious despatch, 
79 


Cross-bills splitting fir-cones and’ex- 
tracting the seeds, 408, 


D. 
Daniel’s‘ Rural Sports,’ its great amount 
of padding, 48. 
Disraeli (Mr.) justified in declining to 
be forced into power, 579. 


E. 


Eagle, the golden, 402. 
Elks still found in two forests in Prussia, 


42, 
Eliot (George) compared with Georges” 
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Sand, 337—mental interval between 
Scott and, 340—her ‘ Romola’ exa- 


mined, 341—‘ Adam Bede,’ tb.—her | 


greater command of feminine than 
of male character, 342—the ‘ Mill on 
the Floss,’ ib.—extracts illustrating 
the characters of Tulliver and Maggie, 
345 — realism and dignity her two 
qualities as a prominent representa- 
tive of English literature, 256—‘ Felix 
Holt’ a failure, 360—the tale of 
‘Silas Marner,’ 368. See Middle- 
march. 

Enclos (Ninon de 1’), her disposition 
and reputation, 121. 


F. 


| 
| 
| 
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punishment, 73—sometimes mingled 
raillery and humour with it, ib.— 
portraits of him, 74—his compositions 
in verse and prose, 75. 

Frideswilda, legendary miracles of, 
453. 

French Universities, their: number 
during the kingly period, 277—ab- 
sorbed in the University of France, 
tb.—the French system, ib. 

Froude’s ‘ English in Ireland,’ 169. 


G. 


| Gibbon’s ‘ Decline and Fall,’ his first 
conception of writing it, 452. 
ee 


Fortescue’s (Mr. C., M.P.) bill on rail- 


way and canal traffic, 389. 
Fouquet (M.), letters from Madame de 


Sévigné found in his cassette aux | 


poulets, but wrongly placed there, 128 
—the best account of his trial con- 
tained in her letters, 129. 
Fowling-pieces, description of old, 53. 
Frederick II, (of Suabia), Emperor of 
Germany, 56—crowns himself King 
of Jerusalem, 63—his suspected in- 
clination to the Mahometan faith, 65 
—enlightened views on commerce, 
69—disbelief of revealed religion, 
72—and in listening to the predic- 


twenty-one Universities of, 
as carried university culture 
to the highest pitch, 281. 

Gladstone’s (Mr.) Irish policy, 257— 
one of the elements of Ris at suc- 
cess, 564—deserted on the Irish Uni- 
eR oe Bill by 35 Irish members in 
a 


y,5 
| Goschen’s Mtr.) jubilant and tri- 


tions of conjurors and fortune-tellers, | 
ib. — indulgence in illicit amours | 
and cruel treatment of political | 
offenders, ib.—his portrait, 74— | 


poetry, 75—his object through his 
political life the unity of Italy, 76. 

— II. (of Prussia), the Great, 56— 
parallel between him and the Em- 
peror Frederick II., 58—his father's 
restrictions on his education, 5 59—his 


father’s dislike to and wish to disin- 


herit him, 60—attempt to escape from 
his father’s power to England, 61— 
expelled from the Prussian army for 
breach of discipline and imprisoned, 


62 — sentenced to death by court | 


martial, 63—regains the royal favour, 
ib. — correspondence with Voltaire, 

66 — Voltaire’s sarcasms on his 
poetry and love of money, ib.—Frede- 
rick’s poetical Récit de voyage, 67— 
ranks with the greatest captains, 68 
nothing in history more wonderful 
than the Seven Years’ War, ib.—his 
jests on the Christian religion, ib.— 
patronage of the supposed book ‘ De 





‘Tribus Impostoribus’ (Moses, Christ, | 


and Mahomet), 7l—not cruel in 


umphant tone respecting the power 
of the mas 81, 

Graves (R. S, M.P.) on railway 
amalgamation, 380 — his arguments 
on the State control of railways, ib. 

Greatness and philosophy of character 
defined, 147. 

Grote’s (Mr.) education beginning at 
the Charter House, 469 

Grouse disease, wholesale destruction of 
— of prey a probable cause of it, 


| Gul “the black-backed), a sentinel to 


warn seals against hunters, 405. 
Guano, its introduction as manure, 160. 
Gunpowder (pebble), experiments with, 


Game-law reform, schemes of, 30—Par- 
liamentary Committee, 31 — Scotch 
and English aspects of the question, 
33—suggestions towards its legisla- 
tive settlement, 34, 55—retrospect of 
changes in the game-laws, 36—Mr. 
Grantley Berkeley’s theory that 
poaching gy inversely with game 
preservation, 37 — on 5 of 
game in the colonies, 38 —in Ber- 
muda, British Columbia, South Africa, 
and Australia, 39—game laws in 
Prussia, 40—in Sweden, Norway, 
and the Netherlands, 42—laws re- 
lating to game and trespass in the 
United States, 43—game law of de- 
mocratic New York, 44 — German 
game laws, 46—insufficient means of 
punishing trespassers in England, 47. 

2Q2 
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Greek at the Universities, lit cu 
ture the right arm of a liberal edu- 
cation, 458—the proper method of 
training to form rather than fill the 
mind, 460—Mr. Lowe’s definition of 
a university as distinguished from 
colleges, 461—origin of universities, 
462—constitution of ancient univer- 
sities, 464—the Trivium and Quad- 
rivium constituting the seven liberal 
arts, 466—Greek pre-eminent among 
the means of mental culture, 468 — 
the University of London’s sacrifice 
of the high position it formerly held, 
473 — misapplication of the term 
matriculation as used in the London 
University, 474—cram-books, their 
name legion, 477 — ‘ History in an 
Hour’ by a Cambridge Coach, ib.— 
absurdity of a degree in Arts without 
a knowledge of Greek, 479 — Mr. 
Lowe's depreciation of Greek litera- 
ture, 480—the glory of Greece to 
stand at the head of all literary cul- 
ture, 4883—Greek the first step in the 
study of all science and philosphy, <b. 
indissoluble connection between Latin 
and Greek, 484—necessity of study- 
ing the Greek Testament, 485—neg- 
lect of Greek a retrograde step in 
the interest of religion as well as of 
literature and science, 486. 


H. 


Hill (Sir Rowland) on the advantages 
of the purchase of railways by Go- 
vernment, 390. 

Humour and pathos, the question 
whether generally found together 
examined, 234, 


a 
Ichthyolites, searching for, 406. 
Instinct, distinctive characteristics of, 


404. 
‘Ireland in the Eighteenth Century’ 
(Froude’s), 169—his severity in hunt- 


ing down Irish faults and crimes, 170 | 


—Irish relations with England con- 
trasted with those of Wales and 


Scotland, 172—‘ incompleteness’ of | 
the Irish character, 174—Oriental- | 
ism at the root of it, 176—the Irish | 
proverb unguentem pungit, pungentem | 
Hibernicus wngit, 177—massacre of | 


1641, 178— fatality of folly cha- 


racterising dealings with the Irish | 


people at nearly every epoch, 180— 
monstrous restrictions on Irish in- 
dustry, 182—alienation and ani- 





mosity of the mjured race, 183— 
incapacity of Englishmen to under- 
stand the peculiarities of the Irish 
character, 185—the one thing need- 
ful in dealing with Ireland, ib.— 
‘ unattainable conditions for the good 
government of Ireland, ib. 


J. 


James’s (Major) Report of the Pesha- 
war District, 516. 


K. 


Kafirs, their personal resemblance to 
the English, 535—method of count- 
ing by scores instead of hundreds, 
536—large consumption of wine, and 
others of their habits, ib. 

Knox’s (A. E., M.A.) ‘ Autumns on the 
Spey, 391 — salmon-fishing, 392 — 
deer-stalking experiences, 409 — 
equipment of waterproof garments. 
for wading, 410—capture of a large 
salmon, 414. 


L. 

Lacordaire’s (Le Pére) biography by: 
Montalembert, 427—conversion from 
Deism to Christianity, ib.—trial for 
an article attacking Louis Philippe 
in 1831, 429. 

Levi’s (Leone) ‘History of British 
Commerce and the Economic Pro- 
gress of the Nation,’ 204. See Com- 
merce, 

Liebig’s ‘ Natural Laws of Husbandry,” 
152—his recognition in England as 
the first of agricultural counsellors, 
160. 

Literature, realistic character of Eng- 
lish, 358—past and future of imagi- 
native, 359. 

London 100 years ago, 207. 

Lyttelton’s (Lord) * Letter to the Uni- 
versities,’ 470. 

Lytton’s (Lord) works, 487—‘ Pelham,” 
489—‘ Pilgrims of the Rhine,’ 491— 
‘Eugene Aram,’ 492—characteristics 
of the historical novel, 494—* Harold’ 
and the ‘ Last of the Barons,’ 496— 
Nydia, the blind flower-girl, in the 
‘Last Days of Pompeii,’ 497—Lord 
Lytton compared with Thackeray and 
Dickens, 498, 503—peculiar merit 
of the ‘Caxton’ series, 499—cul- 
minating point of his genius in ‘My 
Novel,’ b.—less happy in the delinea- 
tion of women, 501—election scene 
from ‘ My Novel,’ 504—* What will 
he do with it?’ the third novel of the- 
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Trilogy, 506—character of Gentle- 
man Waife, ib.—‘ fascination of cor- 
ruption’ in Leone Leoni, 506—the 
author’s descriptions of English land- 
scape and scenery, 507—novels of 
mystery, 508—‘ A Strange Story,’ ib. 
*Zanoni,’ 510—the ‘ Gentes, Hane: 
511—‘ Zanoni ’ and ‘ A Strange Story’ 
masterpieces of imaginative writing, 
512—‘ Kenelm Chillingly,’ 513—in 
his last years the most eminent living 
writer in English literature, 515. 


M. 


Maintenon (Madame de, the widow of 
Scarron), wife of Louis XIV., 143, 
145. 

Marten, scarcity of the, 49. 

Mennais (Abbé de la), Memoir of, 426 
—his Paroles @un Croyant worthy 
of the philosopher who longed for 
the day when the last king would be 
strangled with the entrails of the last 
priest, 436. 

Merode (Monsignor de), Counsellor of 
the Pope, brother of Madame Monta- 
lembert, 447. 

‘Middlemarch,’ by George Eliot, 336— 
its delicate elaboration, 346 — the 
author’s power of describing men and 
women to the life, and in suggestive 
grouping of characters, 349 —Ifer 
grasp over her creations, 350—juxta- 
positions and oppositions of charac- 
ter, 351—the most remakable book of 
the ablest of living novelists, 361— 
its defects, ib.—eagerness to convey 
moral teaching, and give scientific 
information, ib.— attempt to draw 
out into action some of the views of 
Comte, 366. 

Monastic establishments, reliance of 
Philip Augustus and Charles V. on 
the prayers of, 454. 

Montalembert (Count de), Memoir of, 
415—extent of his published writ- 
ings, 417—devotion to the Church of 
Rome reconciled in his case with love 
of constitutional government and 
with Christian charity, patriotism, 
and philanthropy, ib. — an orator, 
statesman, and accomplished man of 
the world, 418—of mingled French 
and Scotch descent, ib.—descent of 
his mother from the Earls of Granard, 
ib, — pathetic separation from his 
maternal grandfather, Mr. Forbes, 
419—at the College Ste.-Barbe (now 
Rollin), 420—relinquishes the study 


of Kant’s philosophy as tending to | 
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undermine faith, 423 — dissatisfied 
with ‘ the glorious Three Days,’ 425 
—his Irish tour, ib.—disenchanted at 
Derrynane, 7b.—association with the 
Abbé de la Mennais and the Ptre 
Lacordaire, 428 — succeeds to the 
peerage, 430—trial before the Cham- 
ber of Peers, ib.—his pig 
journeys, 433—appeal of the editors 
of ‘ L’Avenir’ to the Pope, ib.—ar- 
rives at Rome with Lacordaire and 
De la Mennais, 435—their cold re- 
ception by the Papal Government, 
ib.—his Recits d'un Seur, a romance 
of real life, 437— friendship with 
Rio, 488—‘ History of Ste.-Elizabeth,” 
441—his eloquence as described by 
Sainte-Beuve, 443—marriage, 447— 
origin of his ‘ L’Avenir Politique de 
l’Angleterre,’ 452—prosecuted for an 
article against the Imperial régime, 
ib.—his ‘ Monks of the West,’ ib.— 
his dying hours, 456—letter on Papal 
infallibility, <b. 
Montespan, Madame de, 143. 


N, 


Navy, state of the British, 78—an ade- 
quate naval force defined, ib.—the 
_ three great naval powers in 1858, 82— 
relative power of the navies of France 
and England,83—comparison between 
the ‘Gloire’ and her three consorts 
and the ‘ Defiance’ and ‘ Resistance,’ 
85—nothing can be extemporised in 
naval affairs, 86—danger of allowing 
another power to take the lead in the 
scientific construction of ships of war, 
87—revolution in the construction 
and rifling of heavy ordnance, 87— 
history of the battle of the guns has 
yet to be written, ib.—appointment 
of Mr. Reed as chief constructor of 
the navy, 89—the ‘Bellerophon,’ 
particulars of her armament, guns, 
and sea-going qualities, 90 — Mr. 
Childers’s statement of the condition 
of the navy, 94—table comparing the 
thickness of armour-plating in English 
and French vt 97—erroneous im- 
pression created by Mr. Childers on 
the comparative —_ in ironclads 
of the English and French navies, 
99 — thickness of English ships’ 
armour reaches a maximum of 12 
inches, of French only 8°66 inches, 
100—strength in ironclads of Ger- 
many, Russia, Italy, and Turkey, 103 
—inaccuracy of Mr. Goschen’s state- 


ments respecting the supposed supe- 
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riority of the English navy, 105— 
arrears of ironclad ship-building left 
for Mr. Goschen’s administration 
neglected, ib. — radically defective 
organisation of the body that governs 
the navy, 106. 

Nicholas (Grand Duke, afterwards Em- 
peror of Russia) described by the 
Princess Charlotte, 27. 


Oo. 


Oliphant’s (Mrs.) ‘Memoirs of Count 
de Montalembert,’ 415—her advan- 
tages in the composition of the work, 
417-—places the clerical enthusiast in 
broad relief, 418, 

Orange (Prince of) accepted as the fu- 
ture husband of the Princess Char- 
lotte, 8—his family, 14. 


P. 


Painting, state of English; large sums 
given for pictures no evidence that 
art is flourishing, 289 — depressed 
state of English art, 290—imperfect 
art education at the Government 
Schools of Art, 291—depressing influ- 
ence of the modern tone of criticism, 
293—prominence given to the me- 
chanism of art, 294—photography 
injurious to art, being a record of 
facts, while art is a registration of 
ideas, 295—inquiry into the condi- 
tion of the English school of paint- 
ing, 296—surviving evils of pre-Ra- 
phaelism, 297— works of Mr. Holman 
Hunt, ib.—studies of Mr. J. F. Lewis, 
298—Mr. D. G. Rosetti the most 
intelligent exponent of pre-Raphael- 
ism, i).—Mr. Burne Jones belongs 
to the school of esoteric painters, 
299—a precious quality of art its 
capacity of bestowing repose, 300— 
repose contrasted with the fire and 


fever of . mere painters, ib. — 


Fine Arts Financial Association, 301 
—Sandro Botticelli’s ‘ Assumption of 
the Virgin,’ ib.—present style of Mr. 
Millais’s works, 302—deficiencies of 
his portraits, 303—works of Mr. .i. 
C. Hook and Mr. G. D. Leslie, 304 
—incongruous elements in Mr. A. 
Moore’s paintings, 305—Mr. Whist- 
, ler’s etchings, 306—an inchoate epic 
or heroic school represented by the 
works of Messrs. Leighton, Watts, 
Waiker, and George Mason, 307— 
. Mr. Watts’s picture of the ‘School of 
Legislation,’ ib.—his works in general, 





308—Mr. Leighton’s paintings, 310 
—Mr. F. Walker's, ib.—the late Mr. 
Mason's, 311—his artistic character, 
3183—Mr. Frith’s pictorial represen- 
tations contrasted with the works of 
Hogarth and Wilkie, 314— the absence 
in his works of the inward appeal 
which constitutes the soul of art, 315 
—Mr. Brett’s unsuggestive workman- 
ship, ib.—Mr. Birket Foster’s labori- 
ous finish without associative con- 
nection with the world that lies 
within, 316—unsatisfactory results of 
the works in the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, 317—description of the vast 
works of Maclise, the ‘ Meeting of 
Wellington and Blucher after the 
Battle of Waterloo’ and the ‘ Death 
of Nelson,’ ib.—Mr. Herbert's ‘ Moses 
descending from the Mount,’ its 
faults, i.—works of Mr. Cope and 
Mr. Ward, 320—evils of an inflexible 
realism and the annihilation of 
esthetic principle, 321—Mr. Dyce’s 
frescoes, ib.—works in the House of 
Lords and elsewhere in the Westmin- 
ster Palace, 322—the artistic decora- 
tion of the Palace on the whole a 
failure, 323—the whole process of de- 
corative painting misunderstood, 324 
—the present unimaginative want of 
largeness in English painting, 329— 
literal truthfulness of treatment not 
studied by the greatest painters or 
poets, ib.—the painting of great artists 
uot a thing of sense and mechanism, 
but attained by profound esthetic and 
spiritual training, 333 — deficiencies 
of our modern painters by sacrificing 
the ideal to the literal forms of na- 
ture, 334—the proper mission of art, 
336. 


Pattison’s suggestions for academical 


organisation, 282. 


Pistoia, remarkable fagade of a church 


at, 392, 


Pitt’s benefits conferred on commerce, 


212. 


Playfair’s (Lyon, M.P.) ‘ Teaching 


Universities and Examining Boards,’ 
255, 283. 


Positivism, English and French, 336. 
Potts's (Dr. R.) resistance to inuova- 


tion at Cambridge respecting Greek 
studies, 486. 


Puliga’s (Comtesse de) ‘Correspond- 


ence and Contemporaries of Ma- 
dame de Sévigné,’ 107—its merits 
and defects, 109—French style of her 
English, ib.—her style cramped and 
artificial till she warms, ib. 
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Q. 


Quail, diminishing numbers of the, 53 
—male and female quail-calls, ib.— 
anecdote of imitating the cry of a 
hen-quail, ib. 


R 


Railways and the State; the trinoda 
necessitas of locomotion, 369--per- 
centage of accidents to railway mile- 


age, 370—average fares in twelve j 


countries, 371—comparison of speed in 


England, France, and other countries, | 
372—failure of competition against | 


railway monopoly, 375—gradual con- 


solidation of our railway system into | 


a few large groups, 377—capital and 


mileage of Irish railways, <b.—com- | 


bination in the railway system pro- 
ceeding towards complete monopoly, 


378 — Mr. Graves’s arguments for | 


State control of railways, 380—im- 
portant pamphlet of Mr. Benson, 7b. 
—competition of railways practically 
extinct, 381—three classes of objec- 
tions to State management of rail- 
ways, ib.—the political and admini- 
strative classes of objections, ib. — 
beneficial results of State manage- 
ment on public safety and conveni- 
ence, 382—the present law regarding 
the purchase of railways, 383—pro- 
gressive increase of income from 
railway capital, 387—Sir R. Hill’s 
enumeration of advantages from the 
purchase of railways by Government, 


390. 

Rambouillet’s (Madame de) assemblies, 
115—play at love-making in her salon, 
1 


Raverty’s (Capt.) account of Kafiristan, 
Suwat, &c., 535. 

Retz (Cardinal de), a relative of Ma- 
dame de Sévigné, 141. 

Romish Church, its primary doctrine 
incompatible with the freedom of the 
rest of the community, 181. 

Rousseau, no attempt made to obtain 
Christian burial for, 429. 

Ruskin (Mr.) on the absence, in Field- 
ing, Smollett, and Sterne, of a single 
expression of delight in sublime na- 
ture, 507, 

Russian language, necessity of govern- 
mental encouragement to its study, 
551. 


8. 


Salmon, the parr, the samlet, and the 
grilse, identical with it at different 
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periods of its existence, 398 —un- 

| founded charge against the water- 

ouzel, or dipper, of devouring the 

spawn of either trout or salmon, 400. 

Scotland more and more the great na- 

tional sporting-ground of Great Bri- 
tain, 394. 

| Scott (Sir W.), the great master of the 

| historical romance, 495. 

| Seal-hunting, 405. 

Sévigné’s (Madame la Marquise de) 
correspondence and contemporaries, 
107—her most striking qualities, 108 
—her deep maternal love contrasted 
with the absence of filial tenderness, 
110—character of the Marquis de 
Sévigné, 113—treatment of her ad- 
mirers, 118—relations between her 
aud Ménage, her old tutor, 119—her 
husband, son, and ndson, succes- 
sively enslaved by Ninon de l’Enclos. 
120—duel of the Marquis with the 
Chevalier d’Albret, 122—her deter- 
mination to remain a widow, 125— 
her daughter, La Belle Madelonne, 
ib.—marriage with the Count de 
Grignan, 13i—the separation of the 
mother and daughter the starting 
point of the mother’s epistolary 
fame, 136—character of her son, 138 
—death by small-pox, 147—her cha- 
racter a rare assemblage of good 
qualities, 148—history of the publi- 
cation of her letters, ib.—Bayle’s ad- 
miration of them, ib.—Walpole her 
worshipper, 149 — main sources of 
their popularity, 7b.— Sir James 
Macintosh’s opinion of her talents, 
151. 

Siena, marble floor of the Cathedral at ; 
force, vivacity, and grandeur of its 
scriptural scenes, 324. 

Sonnet (the), its origin, 186—adoption 
into the English language, 188—de- 
finition and construction of it, ib.— 
varieties in its form, 189—its mate- 
rial, 190—laws for the construction of 
a perfect, ib.—inexorable reticence a 
qualification for it, 191—the most 
exquisite of all sonnets (by Dante) 
quoted and analysed, 193—sonnets of 
Petrarch, 194—earliest English son- 
nets, ib.—Spenser’s, 195 — Shake- 
speare’s, 196—Italian sonnet collated 
with a song resembling it in the 
‘Merchant of Venice,’ 197—Shake- 
speare’s imitation of Italian sonnets, 
198 — sonnets of Bowles, 200—sonnet 
by Blanco White considered by Cole- 
ridge the best in the language, ib.— 
Wordsworth’s sonnets, 201 — modes 
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of studying the sonnet, 203—its uses establish a single central examining 
and advantages, 204, ; board for a whole country, 555—two 
Spey, Autumns on the, 391—descrip- conflicting theories of University edu- 
tion of the course and historical asso- cation, 557—the gagging clauses of 
ciations of the river, 395 —‘ Spey the Bill, 563— terms on which a 
flies,’ 398. “His Roman Catholic student of Trinity 
Swatis, their custom of’ periodically College can proceed to a degree, 566 
plonghing through their cemeteries, —Mr. Faweett’s Bill, 567—Univer- 
532. ; ’ sities of Scotland and Germany, 568 
Swift's sarcastic advice to a young .— University of London and of 
writer, 110. France, ib.—Mr. Gladstone’s project 
T. to reconstruct the University of Dub- 
Taglioni’s reverse of circumstances, lin on the model of the University of 
437. France, 569— college tutors and 
Tintoretto’s picture of ‘Paradise’ de- | professional crammers, 571 — hasty 
scribed, 330, and overbearing decision of Roman 
Titian’s ‘ Venus and Adonis’ reducible Catholic Bishops, 575, 
, to four elementary parts, 328—his | University of London, its simple cha- 
‘ Bacchus and Ariadne’ analysed, ib. racter of an examining board, 274— 
average number of its graduates in ten 
U years 130, of matriculated students 


gla Say 420, 275—paucity of its degrees due to 
University education in Ireland ; grounds Hes ae , 
of the European reputation of the the high standard of examinations, ib. 


Dublin University, ON age of Vv. 
the University to abolish religious | y, 5 (A.) ‘ Hi * , 
tests and admit all without distinction ry WA} * Miteag ie Sean, 
of creed to the emoluments of the 





Venetian painting, analysis of, 326— 


University, 260—bill introduced by 
Mr. Fawcett, 261— constitution of 
Trinity College, 262—Mr. Heron's 
proposal of a charter to the Catholic 
University, 263—difficulty of attain- 
ing University reform in [reland, 264 
—growth of the Ultramontane party, 
265—foundation of the Catholic Uni- 
versity with Dr. Newman as Rector, 
266—Mr, Gladstone’s determination 
never to charter or endow a denomi- 
national University, 269—scheme of 
an examining board, 271—system of 
the Queen’s University, 272 — an 
examining board Mr. Vouds prin- 
ciple of University constitution, 273 
—Dr. Playfair on the working of 
institutions founded on that prin- 
ciple, 274—Mr. Lowe's declaration 
that endowments ought not to be em- 
ployed for teaching, only for testing 
it, 276—mode of proceeding to a de- 
gree in Dublin, 279—Trinity College 
called Mater Universitatis, 285—its 
revenue, 284—intrigue and influence 
of the Ultramontane party, 286. 

— (Irish) Bill, 552—an attempt to 





its character, i.e. choice of subject and 
general mode of thought, ib, — its 
manner, 327—the painters’ means or 
manipulatory modes of expressing 
their ideas, 331. 

Voltaire, dying words of, 429, 

Victor Emmanuel, descendant of the 
Emperor Frederick II., 76—fulfilled 
the project formed by his ancestor six 
centuries ago, ib. 


w. 

‘Wait and see’ policy (the), lamentable 
instance of it in naval affairs, 92. 

Waterproof garments in salmon-fishing 
dangerous, 412. 

Whalley (Sir 8.), explanation of a state- 
ment ting, 580, 

Wood’s (Capt.) journey to the source 
of the Oxus, 524. 


Y. 

Young England, deterioration of the 
physical condition of the higher 
ranks of, 393. 

Yusufzais, Bellew’s general report on 
the, 516. 
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